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Early American Travel 


By ApAm A. Ross 


In the following brief articles on a 
very interesting topic no pretence to 
exhaustive or authoritative treatment 
The readers, if any, may 
assume at the beginning that a casual 
effort is being made to pass on to 
them whatever seemingly informative 
interesting matter the 
thereof may have found in the compara- 


is made. 


and collector 


tively few volumes which have come into 


his possession which purport to depict, 


life and travel conditions as their authors 
experienced them on this continent a 
hundred years ago and more. Whatever 
their defects they will at least have the 
virtue of coming almost directly from 
the narrators to the reader in the form 
in which they gave the stories to their 
original audiences, which, to the present 
writer at least, is more vitally interesting 
than any skilful compilation or treatise 
on this particular subject could possibly 
be. Narrative has a flavor, interest, 
vitality and atmosphere of its own which 
the most skilful writing man must have 
the greatest difficulty in preserving in a 
The World 
War stories of those at the front were far 
more vital and more graphic than the 
polished books of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Dr. Conan Doyle and others. “ Kitch- 
ener’s Mob,” “Carry On,” ‘Private 
Peet,’ “Over the Top,” ‘* From Mons to 
Ypres’? gave one the picture and the 
story at first hand; and while one might 
miss much by failing to read 
historical works on the opening up and 
development of this continent, still, if 
one had but the most meagre background 


more finished piece of work. 


good 


of history, he could hardly fail to get 


some thrill from reading the narrative 
of, say, Bradbury, the English traveler 
who in ascending the Missouri River in 
1809 with Mr. Wilson P. Hunt’s party, 
the latter en route to the Columbia River 
for John Jacob Astor to establish the 
fur trade there, met the veritable Daniel 
Here it is—*On leaving Cha- 
rette, Mr. Hunt pointed out to me an old 
man the bank, who he 
was Daniel Boone, the 
Kentucky. As I had a 
letter of introduction to him, from his 


Joone. 


standing on 
informed me 
discoverer of 


nephew Colonel Grant, I went ashore to 
speak to him, and requested that the 
boat might go on, as I intended to walk 
until evening. I remained for some time 
in conversation with him. He informed 
me that he was eighty-four years of 
that he had spent a considerable 
portion of his time alone in the back 
and had lately returned from his 
spring hunt, with nearly sixty beaver 
skins.”’ Mr. Rockefeller _ still 
a wicked golf club at the same age. 
Pioneers are a long-lived and hardy class. 

The next day or so Bradbury met up 
with the famous John Colter, “One of 
Lewis and Clark’s party, whom General 
Clark had mentioned to me———. He 
seemed to have a strong inclination to 
accompany the expedition; but having 
been lately married, he reluctantly took 
leave of us.” This was that John 
Colter, a famous ‘* Mountain” man, who 
accompanied Lewis and Clark, and who 
upon the return of the expedition to the 
Missouri River on its eastward journey 
applied for and received permission to 
leave the party and joined two trappers 


age: 
woods, 


swings 





















from Illinois who had been adventuring 
in the Tetons, now northwestern Wyo- 


ming, for a year or two. His subsequent 


hair-raising adventures with the In- 
dians and journey through what is 
now known as Yellowstone Park are 


familiar to students of western history. 
The Park’s first name was we believe, 
Colter’s Hell from his lurid descriptions 
of it; though nobody credited the old- 
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time trappers’ tales, even when true, for 
masters at 
benefit of 
Jim Bridger’s classic 
Utah is an 


these worthies 
telling stretchers 
stray ‘‘ Pilgrims.” 
tale of 


were past 


for the 


the hard winter in 


James Bridger 


instance, when the snow was seventy- 
five feet deep and the buffalo herds 
froze solid so that all they had to do in 
the spring push them over 
and skin with them the 


was to 
them! But 











truth was sometimes stranger than 
fiction even though it was received 
coldly, for they had actually seen the 
wonders of the Yellowstone many years, 
perhaps fifty, before the Washburn 
Expedition of 1870 finally brought 
back definite news to the world of the 
wonders now annually viewed by many 
thousands of tourists who whirl through 
them all in motors in half a week. 

It is noted that these articles may be 
not unlike Burke’s reading, which, in 
our school literature, was described as 
desultory and excursive. The right 
is reserved to be as excursive as con- 
venient. 

It would seem that the majorty of 
those who wrote about America in the 
earlier days were Britishers or othe: 
visitors from Europe, from Father Hen- 
nepin down. Presumably the natives 
or residents were too busily engaged in 
the problems of a new country where 
everything had to be done from the 
beginning, with no time for recording 
their observations. Perhaps it would 
be of interest to present a few notes of 
ocean travel and how the tourist fared 
at various times in_ reaching these 
shores. 

Some indication of what ocean travel 
was like at one time between Europe 
and this continent may be gleaned from 
the narrative of “that Ancient Servant 
of Jesus Christ” John Richardson (Lon- 
don and Philadelphia, 1759) a member of 
the Society of Friends who in that 
chapter, “An Account of my first Visit 
to Friends in America”’ tells in quaint 
and old fashioned words how he decided 
to “leave my very near Friends, and 
my native Country, and all for Christ 
and the Gospel’s Sake, without any 
sinister end in view.’ He went to 
London, “in order to take shipping there, 
the 11th of the Eighth Month 1700; and 
when I with my companions, with some 





other Friends, went on board a ship in 
the River 7hames, we had not been 
long there, and having considered our 
freedom about going in the ship, it 
opened clearly in my Mind, in the Light, 
that I must not go in that vessel; and | 
said to the Friends, / could not go in 
her, for I saw nothing but Death and Dark- 
ness there. The account of what after- 
wards happened to the ship I had from 
two particular Friends, in two several 
letters from London into America, 
wherein they express’d a Thankfulness 
for our Deliverance, and magnified 
that Hand which wrought it, and pre 
served us from going in that Ship which 
was lost near the Islands of either 
Jersey or Guernsey, and, as it was said, 
about seventy people were drowned. 
“Then we went on board of another 
Ship called the ARUNDEL, Splenden 
Rand, Master, in which we embarked 
the 17th of the Vinth Month 1700, and 
after many Storms, and much Sea- 
sickness, not without some Conflicts 
of Spirit, more than I am free to express, 
and a long Passage, being near Sixteen 
Weeks upon the Sea, we arrived in the 
River Patuxent in Maryland, as near as 
I remember, the 5th or 6th of the First 
Month, 1701, and my Heart was glad, 
and filled with Acknowledgments and 
Praises to the Lord, for bringing us 
safe over the mighty Waters.”” Sixteen 
weeks in a_small sailing vessel on a 
winter passage across the Western ocean 
would give rise to more than conflicts 
of spirit, and it is not to be wondered 
at that the good man felt some constraint 
in giving expression to all he felt. 
However, terra firma seems to have 
renewed his spirits and given him fresh 
interest in men and things. He pro- 
ceeds ‘‘ Now we left the Ship and Master, 
who was but a churlish, ill-natur’d 
Man. I was very weak and low when 
I landed, both in Body and Mind, but 











the Lord helped me, and made my 
Journey and Labours comfortable to 
many as well as to my own Soul. After 


the first or second Meeting we were at, 
John Estaugh being now my Companion, 
came near a great House in 
Varyland, 1 espied a little white Horse, 
the sight of which put me in mind of a 
Dream [ had on board the Ship before 
I had got 
which carried me well, 


as we 


I landed, in which I thought 
a little Horse 
many Miles; 1 said to the Friends 
us call here at this House 
which we did, and upon Enquiry about 
a Horse, the Man said, / but 
a little White Galloway, as he called it, 
which he was willing to sell, and withal 
told us, it Day forty 
Wiles, and asked 87. Sterling for it, and 
[ bad him 51. Sterling; the Man’s Wife 
coming up the Passage, heard what | 
offered, and she said to her Husband, 
it is enough; so I had him, and a good 


white 
and 
with me, Jet 


had none 


carried him one 


Horse he proved, and carried me, by a 
Computation, 4,000 Miles. 
I took this, according to the nature of 1(, 
to be a singular Favour from that great 


moderate 


Hand which led me forth, and hitherto 
hath preserved me in the Land of the Liv- 
ing, to praise his ever worthy Name.” 
These pious sentiments may not have 
been unmingled with some quite human 
satisfaction over having driven a good 
bargain. 

In Dixon’s Voyage Round the World 

; Performed in 1785, 1786, 1787, 
and 1788 in the King George and Queen 
Charlotte (London, 1789) the narrator, 
who was a landlubber making his first 
after touching at the Falkland 
Islands, writes home to a friend saying, 
““We stood to the Southward, it being 
our intention to get well clear of Cape 
Horn” and goes on to set down that 
‘I have often admired that emphatic 
description of 
the 


voyage, 


persons in a 
107th Psalm; 


storm, 
but its 


recorded in 





beauty now strikes me so forcibly, in 
consequence of our late situation, that 


I cannot forbear transcribing it. ‘They 
that go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters. 


These men see the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep. For at 
his word, the stormy wind ariseth, which 
lifteth up the waves thereof. They are 
carried up to Heaven, and down again 


to the deep. Their soul melteth away 


because of the trouble. They reel to 
and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit’s end.’ I 
shall make no apology for troubling 


thee with this passage from Sacred Writ 
not only because thou canst be serious 
but as it the 
feelings of people in distress at sea, better 
than a volume on the subject.” Whether 
David wrote this particular psalm or 
not, no higher critic after an offshore 
trip in a small sailing vessel in Cape Horn 
weather would have the smallest ground 
for impeaching its accuracy. It is not 
recalled that David ever voyaged over- 
though he may but from 
internal there is no doubt 
of the psalm having been founded on 
actual experience and that it is a striking 
testimony to the realism of the Scrip- 


upon occasion, describes 


seas, have, 


evidence 


tures. Like Homer and Shapespeare 
he may have been an accomplished 
listener 


And ’eard men sing by land and sea. 
How different is 
travel nowadays! 


first-class ocean 
The other day the 
doctor of the Adriatic stated that sea- 
sickness is now almost unknown on the 
larger steamers. 

One of the best descriptions of an 
ocean passage in a sailing ship is found 
in James Stuart’s “Three Years in 
North America’ (Edinburgh 1833). 
Stuart seems to have been a Scotsman of 
alert mind and his keen interest in 
everything that happened around him 














eflected in the following, quoted from 

first and second chapters: 

‘From 16th July to 23d August 1828. 
| should the 
ovyage from Liverpool to New 
vith very little 
vhat publication to direct those, who 


weeks’ 
York 


knew to 


pass over five 


notice, if | 


may be desirous, before undertaking the 


same voyage, to obtain the requisite 
nformation, respecting the sort of ship 
in which they must spend some time, the 
accommodation, the style of living, and 
similar details. I vain 


for explanation of this nature into some 


had looked in 
of the recent publications of travellers 
in America, but I was not even able to 
learn from them the days on which the 
regular packet ships from Liverpool to 
New York sail. I found, on reaching 
Liverpool, on 15th July, 1828, that, 
wind and weather serving, they depart 
from 


regularly Liverpool and from 
New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 
4th days of every month. The pas- 


sage money from Liverpool to New York 
is thirty-five guineas, paid on agreeing 
and 
charge for provisions, wine, spirits, and 
liquor of all kinds. From New York 
to Liverpool the passage money is 
mly thirty guineas; the 
Europe, owing to the greater prevalence 
of westerly winds, and the favourable 
influence of the from the Gulf 
of Mexico, being made in the packet 
ships, on an i 


for the passage, includes every 


voyage 10 


stream 


average of 
twenty-five, while the voyage to the 


vovages, in 


westward generally occupies forty days. 

We secured our passage, after 
our arrival at Liverpool, in the packet 
William Thomson, Captain George Max- 
well,—a_ well known ship,—Mathews, 
the comedian, having crossed the Atlan- 
tic in her, and celebrated her, and her 
captain and = owners, 


soon 


his stage. 
The packet ships are of the burden of 
irom 400 to 500 tons, generally about 


on 


Fou 
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ui 


500 tons. I was surprised to be told at 


Liverpool, that the packet ships are 


all American built, and that British 
ships are generally a fourth more time 
at sea, in making this voyage, than 


(Americans. 
the 


The latter are sharper in 


bows, and not so stout, and of 


the 


observed, 


former; 
will 
stand a harder knock, in case of collision, 
The British attend 
more to the capacity of the vessel to 


course sail quicker than 


but the former, be it 


or of getting ashore. 


carry a large cargo, to her tonnage, and 
to her stability, than to the rate at which 
she is to sail. At least so I was told at 
had the 
contirmed on the passage. 

We sailed in the forenoon of the 16th 
July, towed out of the Mersey by a 
steam-boat, under the charge of a 
pilot, as far as the floating light at the 
mouth of the river. We were speedily 
summoned to luncheon, at which all the 
passengers appeared. 


Liverpool, and information 


There were four- 
in the ladies’ cabin, a 
British officer on his way to Canada, his 
lady, and their female servant; an 
unmarried English lady, on her way to 
visit a brother settled in the interior of 
the United States; my wife, and myself; 
and in the large cabin, six gentlemen 
the United States, 
natives of England, one 


teen of us, v7z 


two of 
South 
American, and one Scotch gentleman, 
who accompanied us. 


resident in 
them 


There were only 
two steerage” passengers. 

The crew, exclusive of the captain, 
consisted of two mates, the first mate, 
from the island of Nantucket, off the 
New England,—a hardy and 
excellent seaman, and a good specimen 


coast of 


sixteen men, 
and a boy, of various nations English, 
Irish, American, Norwegian, Prussian, 
and French. The three stewards and 
two were men of colour. Our 
total number was thus thirty-one. 


of Yankee independence, 


cooks 














There are sleeping places for thirty 
passengers in the cabins of the William 
Thomson, the length of the two cabins, 
which are thirty-one feet broad, being 
about sixty feet; but 
as the sleeping closets are called, are too 


the state rooms, 
narrow, which is generally the case in 
packet and merchant ships. I should 
have the character to the 
beds, if I had not been told on board of 
our that they are purposely 
contracted, to prevent accidents happen- 
ing, by the inmates falling out of bed in a 
rolling sea. 


given same 


packet, 


It is no less singular, than 
true, that, notwithstanding the obvious 
convenience of having regular packets 
across the Atlantic, 
ment 


no such establish- 
150 
the discovery of America. 


was about above 
after 


lhe first packets sailed between Corunna 


set for 


years 


and the Havannah in 1764, and as soon 


as the American revolution was accom- 
plished, monthly packets were established 
New York Havre de 
Now there are regular packets 
between various United 
States, and Liverpool, Hull, 
Belfast, Havre, &c. 

No Custom-house examination of bag- 


between and 
Grace. 
ports in the 


London, 


gage or effects took place on our leaving 
Liverpool. 

the south 
Mersey. 


The wind blew from when 
we the Captain 
Maxwell, therefore, at once decided on 
proceeding by the North of Ireland. 
The northern channel is in some places 
The first mate had never 
passed through it; and I found that the 
captain hardly quitted the deck, even 
during the night, till we were clear of 
it. Off Belfast, we hailed the ship 
Fabius, going into that port, after a 
only days 


got out of 


narrow. 


voyage of eighteen from 
New York. 

It was very fortunate that Captain 
Maxwell adopted the northern course, 


as we eventually had a far shorter 


M. 


passage than the ships which left 
Liverpool with us, and for some days 
previously, and which went by the 
South of Ireland. The wind for the 


first part of the voyage was favourable, 
and a fine breeze, so that we sailed at 
the rate of from seven to nearly nine 
knots an hour for the two or three first 
days. The first quarter of the passage, 
the whole distance being computed at 
about 3400 miles, was passed in six, and 
the second in nine days. Calms and 
contrary winds, fogs, and changes of 
weather, which prevail in crossing the 
Newfoundland banks and Gulf-stream, 


detained us at sea for twenty-three 


days longer. We were caught in two 
or three squalls, none of them very 
severe, lost a royal top-gallant-mast 
when it was blowing fresh, and we 


were carrying perhaps too much canvas; 
had our breakfast equipage tossed about 
one morning by a sea breaking into the 
cabin; and-were for four or five days 
annoyed by the rolling of the vessel, 
occasioned by a contrary wind, and 
which laid her so much on one side as 
to give some alarm to the ladies; but 
[ have witnessed far more unpleasant 
weather on a voyage between London 
and Leith, and been exposed to a more 
disagreeable swell during north-easterly 
gales, in the old fashioned King-horn 
ferry-boats of the Firth of Forth, than 
on this voyage across the great Atlantic. 
Many of the passengers had made the 
voyage again and again; some of them 
in the same ship; and they seemed all to 
agree in opinion, that, from April to 
October inclusive, it rarely happens that 
the weather is such as to cause much 
uneasiness to passengers in the packet 
ships, who are at all reasonable people, 
and not disposed to be frightened at 
their own shadows. 

Captain Maxwell was most assiduous 
in his attentions to all, and made us 











eel quite at home from the first day 
f the voyage, treating us exactly as 
his guests, who he wished to call for, 


ind enjoy every good thing he had pro 


ided for us. He left it to the passengers 


o arrange the hours of our meals; and 

they decided, that we should have 
breakfast at half-past eight, luncheon 

: at twelve, dinner at four, and tea at 
even. The table was excellent,—quite 

) is good, in all respects, as at well- 
| managed hotels in London or Edin- 
} burgh. Liquors of all kinds, port, 


herry, Madeira, and claret, with cham- 


: pagne three or four times a week, and 
: porter, cyder, soda water, brandy, 
) vhisky, &c. without any other charge 


than the passage money. There was a 
cow on board, which supplied us with 
many luxuries; and we had plenty of 
ive stock to the very end of the voyage. 
Captain Maxwell 
mall library in the large cabin for the 


has provided a 


ise of the passengers. Reading and 
, valking on deck occupied our forenoons. 
We generally spent about two hours at 
dinner. And in the evening, after a 
walk on deck, there was a rubber at 
vhist for those who liked it. Some 


amusement was afforded by our daily 


stock exchange. Meetings for buying 
and selling tickets in a lottery, the prize 
in which was destined to the holder of 
the ticket, marked with the day of the 


month, on which we should receive the 


pilot, who was to conduct us through 
' the channel to New York. We had 
| each of us early in the voyage subscribed 


) a small sum, and drawn two of thirty- 
wo tickets marked with one of sixteen 
days and nights on which our arrival 

the American coast 

The 

tinually varying in value, as the weather 

ed us to longer or shorter 

In the end of the voyage, a 

contrary 


was considered 


on 
o be possible. tickets were con- 
expect a 
passage. 


wind, occasioned a 


alm, or 








depression in value of one ticket, and 
the corresponding elevation of another 


to as great an extent as in other times, 
and in other funds, Lord Rodney’s 
victory or the battle of Waterloo. 


No occurrence of extraordinary inter- 
voyage; but 
sights for those 


est befel us during the 


there were many new 


who had been little at sea previously. 
We were, aS | 


understand is usual, 


very generally followed for the sake 
of the garbage thrown from the ship, 
by many small birds, called, why | 
know not, Mother Carey’s chickens. 


They are never observed to approach 
homeward 
bound for an outward bound ship, on 
the land. It 
I believe, been ascertained where they 


the shore, exchanging a 


drawing neat has never, 


breed. 

The Argonauta, or Nautilus, called 
by the sailors the Portuguese Man-of- 
war, was often seen by us in fine weather. 
It is a sea snail, which possesses the 
faculty of swimming or diving. Its 


being of a 
beautiful. 
commences, _ it 


appearance, in sunshine, 
light 


\s soon as a 


violet color, is very 
storm 
draws into its shell, taking in as much 
will the bottom; 


and on the approach of fine weather, 


water as carry it to 
reascends to the surface, putting up a 
small sail, and guiding its movements 
by its tail as a rudder. 

We had very calm weather for a day 
or two, when passing the Newfoundland 
banks, 


and amused ourselves in fishing. 
Some excellent cod were caught, and a 
greater supply obtained in exchange for 
salted pork, and other articles, from a 
Nova Scotia fishing smack, whose crew, 
bar- 
barous-looking persons, ignorant of their 
longitude and latitude, and even of the 
day of the month and week. 
Whales, sharks, 


frequently in sight, and bore us com- 


with unshaven beards, were most 


porpoises, and were 


syresdo} Pojedeai-a]qnop pue Sosinos) poejeol dopu 1 
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any for a considerable way. The 
irst mate, with great dexterity, har- 
The sharks 
were sometimes prevailed on to follow 
us by throwing a piece of meat occasion- 


ally overboard to them. 


t 
I 
f 
| 


pooned one of the porpoises. 


and variable, 
and the weather sometimes foggy, at 
the 
stream, so 
occurred 
phenomena. 
as usual, 


Che winds were light 


period of our crossing the Gulf- 
that opportunities 
for observing its remarkable 

Our approach to it was, 
foretold by floating 
about the ship; and soon afterwards the 


sood 


W eeds 


current of this great oceanic river, as 
and the 
change of temperature of the water of 
the ocean, from to heat, became 
sufficiently apparent to all. The 
rent issuing from the southern part of 
the coast of Florida runs at the rate of 
about five miles an hour, decreasing in 


Darby very properly styles it, 


cold 


cur- 


velocity in its progress to the north 
as it extends in breadth, and proceeding 
at a distance of from twenty to thirty 
from the American Shore, till 
it meets the Arctic currents from Davis’s 


leagues 


Straits, when its course is diverted to 
the east and south-east. Its breadth, 
of forty or fifty miles on the North 
\merican coast, increases to about 160 
leagues at the Azores, from which it 
runs by the Straits of Gibraltar, Madeira, 
and the coast of Africa, to about the 
latitude of Cape Verd, at which, mixing 
with the tropical current, it is carried 
to the west, and impelled by the trade 
wind, which always blows from east 
within the tropics, into the Gulf of 
Mexico, through the Caribbean sea, 
and thence between Cuba and Yucatan. 
It then rushes into the Atlantic by 
the channel of Florida, and the Bahama 
Islands, and thus completes its course. 
This prodigious whirlpool has a cir- 
cumference of about 15,000 miles. It 
was unknown to Columbus, and for 





about a century after the discovery of 
America, when it was first of all observed 
by Sir Francis Drake. Strange, how- 
ever, to tell, the warmth of its tempera- 
ture, and its effect on the climate of the 
adjoining country, remained unnoticed, 
until half a The 
the stream over the 


about century ago. 


excess of heat in 
about 


to twenty degrees, diminishing, 


contiguous varies from 


eight 


water, 


of course, as the stream recedes from the 
gulf. We found the 


eight to degrees 


difference from 


ten on our voyage. 
The water becomes colder, as its depth 
lessens on the banks adjoining, so that 
the fact 


necessary an instrument as the compass 


thermometer is in almost as 
for the mariner, in crossing the stream 
and the banks. The stream itself is 
unfathomable; but the banks formed 
by the deposit alongside of it, 
the navigator’s constant care. 

The light of the aurora borealis 
exhibited curious and_ striking 
effects to us on the evening of the 14th 
of August. Land, water, islands, in all 
variety of form, became, as we thought, 
so distinctly visible, that we could 
hardly convince ourselves that our senses 
were imposed on, and that we were still 
in the midst of the ocean. The phos- 
phorescence of the sea, when greatly 
agitated, was greater on the voyage 
than I had observed it. It is 
hardly visible when the water is at rest. 
The singular appearance of ships in the 
air, when the weather is hazy, so that 
the horizon is not clearly distinguishable, 
often We had frequent op- 
portunities to satisfy ourselves of the 
spherical shape of the earth, by noticing 
how invariably we lost sight of the 
hulls of the ships before their sails and 
top-masts disappeared, and the 
first sight of the masts and sails of 
ships about to meet us. But not one of 
the sights that were new to us delighted 


require 


very 


before 


occurred. 


got 
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us so much as the brilliancy of the sun- 
at this 
None of us, 
who have any relish for the beauties of 
nature, 


sets and moonshines on the ocean 


fine season of the year. 


can ever forget them. 
There was less sea-sickness among the 
Four 


of them, one of whom had never been 


passengers than I had expected. 


at sea before, were entirely free of it. 
One of the ladies, who was well informed, 


and agreeable, was unfortunately the 
only severe sufferer. We had calm 
weather, however, near the conclusion 
of the passage, when she regained her 


health and spirits, and became a great 
addition to our society. Most of us 
found our taste, both as to what we ate 
and drank, more capricious than usual; 
but a good appetite, especially at dinner, 
was pretty universal; and unless for 
cathartics, very generally useful at sea, 
recourse was not had to the apothecary’s 
shop during the voyage, except for one 
of the had an 
attack near the end of it. 


Che duty of the seamen was performed 


seamen, who aguish 


with as much alertness and quietness, 
as was possible, had we been on board of 
a man-of-war. There was not a high 
word, the slightest appearance of 
ill-humour in any quarter, nor did we 
ever hear an oath during the voyage. 
Many a chat we had relative to the 
prospects of the United States, and the 
situation of Great Britain and of Europe 


nor 


politically; but our discussions were 


never pursued too far, although we had 
enough of matter of all 


sorts on board, republicans as well as 


combustible 


zealous whigs, radicals, and even ultra 
tories, and one American young gentle- 
man, hardly in his teens, who had every 
particular of the New Orleans battle, 


and of the American naval engagements, 
Yet, | 


arated, pleased with each other, and 


by heart. believe, we all sep- 
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in the hope that it might be our lot to 
meet again. 

\ugust 
was rather unfavourable for our course; 
but a breeze from the eastward having 
sprung up in the Captain 
Maxwell announced to us about eleven 


Che morning of the 23rd of 


forenoon, 


o'clock, that he expec ted that we should 
very land. About half an 
hour afterwards, the hills of Neversink, 
on the Jersey coast, which rise 300 or 400 


soon see 


the sea, the high 
the fortified cape, called 
Sandyhook, the point of entry to New 
York bay on the south, were descried. 


feet above nearest 


ground to 


Nowhere is the triumph of science more 
remarkable that on such an occasion as 
this, when, after a 3000. or 
£000 


about a 


voyage of 
sight of land for 

regain the first 
glimpse of it at the very spot the nearest 
to our destined 


miles, out of 


month, we 


port. 

Sir Humphrey Davy justly remarks, 
that the results of intellectual labour, 
or of scientific genius, are permanent, 
and incapable of being lost. Monarchs 
change their plans, governments their 
objects, a fleet or an army effect their 
purpose, and then but a 
piece of steel touched by the magnet 


pass away; 


preserves its character for every, and 
secures to man the dominion of the 
trackless ocean. The dominion of the 


Britons in Asia may share the fate of 
that of Tamerlane; but the steam-boat 
which the Delaware, and the 
and St. Lawrence, will 
continue to be used, and will carry the 
civilization of an improved people into 
the deserts of North America, and into 
the wilds of Canada. 

The and all 
bustle, the passengers busying them- 


ascends 


Mississippi, 


breeze increased, was 
selves in selecting such parts of their 
baggage as they required to take ashore 
with them; the next day, the 24th, being 
Sunday, so that clearances for landing 

















could not be 
till Monday. 

Before we passed the floating buoy 
without Sandyhook, a pilot boat came 
ilongside, and our pilot ascended the 


ship’s side. 


their effects 


Custom-house 


got at the 


He immediately issued his 
From 
Manchester 


orders as commander of the ship. 
him learned that the 

ship, which left Liverpool on 
ist July, had not yet reached New York. 
The William Byrne packet ship, which 
left Liverpool on 8th July, eight days 
before us, had been in our sight for two 


we 


pac ket 


or three days, and was now a few leagues 
astern of us. 
he pilot-boat was a schooner-rigged 
and painted. 
Some of us could not help contrasting 
her appearance and that of the pilot, 
with what we had been accustomed to 
see in the Firth of Forth;—the contrast, 
we are obliged to admit, is not a little 
in favour of the western the 
Atlantic. The pilot is intelligent 
well-dressed person; in short, a gentle- 
appearance and 
we should say. 


decked vessel, neatly 


side of 
an 
man in manners, as 
There could not be a more charming 
afternoon, nor a more cloudless sky, 
than when we passed Sandyhook, and 
got the first peep of the delightful scene 
within it. 
Sandyhook is 
from New York. 
within it when a 


about eighteen miles 
We had hardly got 
light-looking small 
boat, belonging to some of the newspaper 
offices, came along side, and exchanged 
some New York papers, just published, 
for the latest English 


pe yssession. 


papers in our 

I had heard much of the beauty of the 
approach to New York from the sea; 
but the reality altogether exceeded my 


expectation. It is undoubtedly one 
of the most magnificent scenes in the 
vorld. I know of no more happy 


disposition of land and water, nor such 
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variety of marked and pleasing features 
anywhere on the shores or rivers of the 
British islands. Neither the Bay of 
Dublin, nor the Isle of Wight, nor the 
Firths of Forth or Clyde, present the 
works of nature on a grander scale, or 
in more varied and interesting aspects. 
hat boldness of character which lofty 
hills and mountains produce is alone 


awanting. The hills which bound the 
prospect in three or four directions are 
nowhere above four or five hundred 


feet in height. 
Within Sandyhook, 
through 


the channel passes 
harbour of New 
York, called Rariton Bay, from one of 


the outer 


the great rivers, 


into it. 


which discharges itself 
The bay is skirted by Long 
Island, and by the shores of New Jersey 
and Staten Island. About five miles 
from New York, Long Island and Staten 
Island approach each other within less 
than a mile, forming a strait called the 
Narrows, from the part of 
the view is splendid, 

commanding the harbour, or inner bay 
of New York, above twenty miles in 
circumference, islands and 
indented shores; and above all, in the 
centre of the bay, the Island of Man- 
hattan, on the the southern 
part of which is placed the city of New 
Half 
a dozen of rivers, which in other coun- 
tries call 


northern 


which sea 


with its 


nearest, 
York, surrounded by its shipping. 


should 


we arms of the sea, 
wz., the Hudson, navigable for above 
180 miles, the Rariton, Long Island 


the Passaic, the Hackensack, 


pour their waters into those bays, the 


Sound, 


shores of which, and of the islands, are 
with ornamented villas and 
with orchards. The sun was setting as 
darted through the inner bay, 
decorated with the lightest and most 
graceful description of sailing boats we 
had ever seen; it had just set when our 


covered 


we 


Concluded on page 24) 
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staff and office plans and accomplish- 
ments of the firm; to provide a me- 
dium for the exchange of sugges- 
tions and ideas for improvement; to 
encourage and maintain a proper 
spirit of cooperation and interest 
and to help in the solution of com- 
mon problems. 
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Accountancy Firm Opens 
European Branch 

Under the above caption The Pace 
Student in its February, 1925, issue 
makes mention of the opening of our 
Berlin office. Because of the interest in 
this latest development in the extension 
of the firm’s field of activities, The Pace 
Student article, which is reproduced be- 
low, will doubtless be of interest to our 
organization generally. 

“Every day comes new evidence of the 
steady advance of this country in the 
commercial affairs of the world. Ameri- 
can bankers and business men are ex- 
tending the frontiers of American trade, 
and their representatives are found in 
the important capitals of the world, as 
well as in many remote districts. 

The profession of accountancy, unlike 
medicine and law, travels abroad—it 
accompanies American bakers and busi- 
ness men to foreign fields. Wherever 
properties are to be financed or acquired, 
wherever financial investigations are a 
prerequisite or a result of investment, the 
American accountant is called upon to 
represent American capital. It was in 
this way a generation ago that the char- 
tered accountants of Great Britain 
followed British capital. In their turn, 
American accountants are following 
American capital, and therefore, play 
an important part in the world expan- 
sion of American trade and business. 

Already a large number of branch 
offices in foreign cities are maintained by 
firms of American accountants. Our 
readers will be interested in the announce- 
ment of the establishment of another 
important foreign office by American 
accountants—a Berlin office by Messrs. 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 
The announcement of the firm in respect 
to the matter is as follows: 

We have arranged to open an office in Berlin, 
Germany, and we shall be prepared to under- 











accounting engagements anywhere in 
ntral Europe. One of our partners, Mr. E. 
ier Staub, who is thoroughly conversant 
ith the German language, will be resident in 
Berlin, and we shall have a competent staff of 
German-speaking accountants who are familiar 
th American methods. 
We hall be glad to be of use to you along any 
, either in answering inquiries, making in 
estigations, auditing accounts, or like 
\ number of our clients have interests, such as 
uctories or branch offices, abroad; others either 
iintain buying organizations there or purchase 


service, 


rectly or through foreign agents. In some 
s, advances are made or credits extended. 

If, in connection with any of these foreign 
transactions, our services will be helpful, do not 


itate to call upon us. 

We are making a study of existing and prob 

le tax conditions in Germany for 
clients and will be in a position to make tax 
reports and suggestions. We do not expect to 
1ake appraisals, but we can arrange for service 

this character. 


several 





lor the present, please address all communi 


ations to our New York office, 110 William 
Street. Your inquiries will receive our prompt 
ttention.” 


Commentaries on Business Life 


The publication of Edward Bok’s 
‘Twice Thirty Years,” the com- 
not without sincerity that he 
mticipates the publication of ‘Thrice 
Thirty Years” at the appropriate time, 
recalls to mind his little book ‘*A Dutch 
Boy Fifty Years After,” in which he 
comments skillfully on the observations 
in his youth. He has given here the an- 
swer to the business maze through which 


with 
ment 


most young people wander searching for 
success. 

He was told, but did not heed the cry 
that the avenues were 
choked in the world of affairs; that each 

1iong us was a competitor struggling 
lor every inch of advantage; and that 
favoritism only could bring one to the 
top. ‘It was not long before Bok dis- 
that sheer 

erit was the only real factor that 
ictually counted. And the amazing part 


ft the masses 


covered the possession of 








of it all was how little merit there was!”’ 
He noticed but did not the 
noonday gossip, chiefly concerning wages; 
he found it the rather than the 
exception of those around him to work 
by the clock. He saw that ninety-five of 
every hundred men never made progress; 


listen to 


rule 


they were not interested; it was a case of 
a day’s work and a day’s pay with the 
day’s work concerned chiefly in a dis- 
cussion of the evening’s social whirl. 

“Eventually, then, Bok learned that 
the path that led to success was wide 
open; the competition was negligible. 
There was no jostling. In fact, travel on 
it was just a trifle lonely.”” And as 
Lincoln was heard to remark: 


I once steered a raft down the Mississippi 
River. It went along delightfully with the 
current; but | didn’t meet any rafts going up 


stream—they were all steamboats. 


Early American Travel 

The opening article of this issue by 
Mr. Adam A. Ross, one of our partners, 
will be of genuine interest to our readers 
because of its distinct originality among 
the subjects which have been treated in 
the L. R. B. & M. JouRNAL, and because 
of its fine appreciation of the conditions 
under which our forefathers labored. 
The article comes out of Mr. Ross’ keen 
interest over many years in the life of 
early American days and out of his 
collection of Americana. 

Such an article as this which Mr. Ross 
has written is sometimes necessary to 
make present-day people mindful of the 
luxuries and ease accompanying our 
lives today. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Ross will not confine his contribu- 
tions to the JouRNAL to the present 
article, but will continue to give us a 
view into the life of those earlier days 
when “‘men were men.’ 
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Budgets 
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Their Construction and Use 


By Homer N. SWEET 


The use of budgets in the administra- 
tion of industrial enterprises is an appro- 
priate subject for discussion at a conven- 
The reasons 
for this will become evident as we pro- 


tion of cost accountants. 
ceed to consider what a budget is and 
why a manufacturing concern should 
have a budget. 

What isa budget? I will give general 
definitions first because the idea and pur- 
pose of the budget are far more impor- 
tant than its form and mechanism. A 
budget is a device for coordinating the 
activities of all departments of the busi- 
It aims to regulate the policies 
affecting sales, production, expense bur- 
den and finance; to regulate every policy 
according as each is estimated, in com- 
bination with have the 
favorable effect on the future in- 
come and standing of the enterprise. A 
concern operating under a budget views 
critically each project of any magnitude 
not as an isolated issue, but in the light 
of the financial program for the business 
as a whole. One illustration will bring 
out this point. 


ness. 


the others, to 
most 


Contracts for the pur- 
chase of large quantities of material, 
however low the prices might be, would 
not be entered into without reference to 
the complete budget of all the transac- 
tions of the business for a commensurate 
period of time; and if the materials must 
be paid for months in advance of sales 
collections, in sums so large as to deplete 
working capital temporarily, then bor 
rowings would be pre-arranged to cover 
the deficiency. 

The budget assembles the most intel- 
ligent estimates for a definite period of 
all the factors that influence profits and 
financial health. estimates are 
expressed in dollars and cents and pro- 


These 


jected on a statement which all can in- 
terpret and criticize. The management 
then has a barometer of the possibilities 
of success or failure for all proposed 
actions and developments during the 
coming period. A comprehensive budget 
is an advanced idea in business admin- 
istration. The experience of the few 
concerns which have adopted it, and 
constantly relied upon it, is that it will 
serve as a surer guide to the soundest 
conclusion than judgment unaided by 
such a statement can possibly be, given 
in either case the same degree of sagacity 
of mind. The reason for this statement 
is that a complete schedule of estimates 
fails to conditions and 
tendencies, the full significance of which 
But 
note that the estimates must be compre- 
hensive; that they must cover all the 
anticipated transactions of the business. 
A budget founded on this principle may 
seem to fill a need of the largest indus- 
trial corporations, but it is none the less 
effective in the moderate-sized and 
smaller concerns. 


seldom reveal 


would not otherwise be perceived. 


The budget is a look into the future. 
It is a forecast of sales, production costs, 
selling and administrative expenses, and 
costs of plant extensions and _ replace- 
ments for a definite period; also of cash 
collections and payments and inventory 
changes. It is a composite of the ap- 
proved estimates of the heads of depart- 
ments responsible, respectively, for sales, 
production, purchases, expense control, 
plant construction and collections. The 
estimates are based upon past experi- 
ence and upon prospective influences as 
predicted and calculated. 

The budget is not a guessing game. 
It does not seek to find who in the or- 














anization are the prophets. Basically, 
t rests on the principle of administration 
that the policies of any one division 
hould be discussed, agreed to and regu- 
ated with ample consideration of all the 
transactions of all the divisions, as pro- 
If this idea 
is not clearly understood and_ heartily 


ected for a future period. 


ndorsed, the budget machinery will not 


perform the functions for which it is 


lesigned. 

Consider a few typical problems in- 
volving broad policies that confront the 
executive committee or president or gen- 
(Juestions such as these 
are constantly arising: 


, 
eral 


manager. 


Shall we go into the market and buy materials 
in quantity for stock or shall we buy from hand 
to mouth as stocks run out? 

Shall we manufacture standard lines for stock 

anticipation of customers’ orders? If so, to 
what extent? 

Shall we enlarge the plant? Shall we install 

re machines in this department or that? 

Shall we If so, how much? 

Shall we borrow money from the banks or 
ssue stocks or bonds? Often the question takes 
this form: If we borrow up to the limit of our 
credit, shall we have enough working capital to 
finance increased business expected to follow 
from aggressive sales promotion? 


increase wages? 


These questions may be answered day 
by day as they are forced upon the at- 
tention of the executives; but if they are 
treated as isolated problems, there will 
The greatest 
achievement that can be accomplished 
In vast 


be a lack of coordination. 


organizations is the timing of 
production with sales, the timing of pur- 
chases with production, the control of 
the variable overhead expenses in keep- 
ing with the fluctuating volume of busi- 
ness, the regulating of costs in proportion 
to selling prices, the anticipation of 
financial requirements as they may 
expand or contract. Administrative 
capacity is taxed to the utmost to main- 
tain a uniform and well balanced execu- 
tion of policy. If some departments 
outrace the others, if vital financial influ- 
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ences are overlooked or miscalculated, 
loss which 
may materially affect the earnings and 


there is bound to be loss, 
financial stability of the company. 

It should be 
countant 


the aim of the cost ac 
to assist the executives in co- 
ordinating the activities of the various 
This is a real 

which 
accountants are qualified to help solve, 


branches of the business. 


problem of organization, cost 
because of their experience in building 
cost plans into the structure of the fac- 
tory organization. They realize that no 
cost accounting plan can be successful in 


t is constructed 
around the operating requirements of the 


a practical way unless 


particular business and unless (this is 

there is an effective 
the main office 
throughout the plant. The ascertain- 
ment of unit costs is not an end in itself; 


just as important 


organization at and 


it is useful only as it singles out the pos- 
sibilities for savings and reveals where 
adjustments can be made to augment 
profits. Cost accountants look upon ac- 
counting, therefore, as an instrument of 
their aim is to 
make the cost system serve the produc- 


factory management; 


tion manager, the sales manager, and the 
chief executive. It is this point of view 
which is essential in any effort to intro- 
duce budgetary control into an indus- 
trial concern and to establish it perma- 
nently in the administrative scheme. 

I have described the budget in general 
terms and emphasized its main purpose 
as a means of assisting executives to co- 
ordinate all departments. Many cases 
could be cited to show how a contem- 
plated project was discovered to be un- 
desirable or impracticable, or even how 
financial disaster was averted by the 
warnings revealed upon an unprejudiced 
examination of the budget. In such 
cases the restraints upon zealous activity 
fully justified the utility of the budget. 
The budget, however, is not merely a 
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brake to arrest unprofitable policies. It 
can flash starting signals as well for ex- 
pansion of facilities and increase of pro- 
duction, provided budgetary supervision 
is paralleled by a study of the business 
cycle. 

That is what the budget may be ex- 
pec ted to acc omplish, despite the obvious 
limitation that it a consid- 

\ busi- 


however, has to be conducted on 


is based to 
erable extent upon estimates. 
ness, 
estimates; there is no substitute. I wish 
[ were at liberty to tell you how much 
some of the largest organizations in the 
country expend annually in compiling 
budgetary data. 
the 
attach to the value of budgetary data. 
With the idea of the budget firmly 
fixed in our may turn our 
attention to the mechanism of the bud- 


get. 


That would emphasize 


importance that some companies 


minds, we 


As the time at our disposal is 
limited, let us confine our discussion to 
the most significant phases of the subject. 

In a manufacturing concern there are 
four main groups of estimates to be 
compiled, namely: 

1. Estimates of extensions, installations, re- 
newals and replacements of plant and equipment- 

2. Estimates of manufacturing, selling and 
administrative expenses. 

3. Estimates of sales. 

4. Estimates of costs of production. 
three 
twelve months, 


These estimates be for 


months, six 


may 
months or 

depending on the nature of the business. 
The period, whatever its 
length, should usually be subdivided into 
months should be 
made at a specified date each month. 


budgetary 


and the estimates 
For example, if a concern is operating its 
budget under the three months’ plan, it 
would estimate, say on September 15th, 
the budgets for September, October and 
on October 15th, it would 
revise the estimates for October and No- 
vember and make estimates for Decem- 


Nov ember; 


ber, and so on. 


The object of monthly 
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estimates is to afford comparisons with 
the actual figures as they become known, 
month by month. 

the 
heads of the responsible departments, 


Che estimates should be made by 


and not by a bookkeeper or office man. 
his requirement is essential to fix re- 
sponsibility. There must 
cation of accounts corresponding with the 
divisions of responsibility. In other 
words, the accounts must match the or- 
ganization. 


be a classifi- 


If responsibilities are not 
distinctly defined or if there is an over- 
lapping of responsibilities, then the bud- 
get will not operate smoothly until the 
defects in organization are removed. 

The estimates are subject to revision 
before tinal acceptance by the executive 
committee. There may be two or more 
The bud- 
get as adopted is based on the approved 
estimates. 


preliminary sets of estimates. 


Estimates should be expressed both on 
the accrual basis and on the cash basis 
to supply all the data needed for the 
three statements which together exhibit 
the budgetary forecast, namely: 

1. Statement of estimated cash receipts and 
payments. 

2. Estimated income or protit and loss state- 
ment. 

3. Estimated balance sheets. 


That is the mechanism of the budget 
in outline. 

Let us discuss further the four groups 
of estimates: plant extensions and re- 
placements, expenses, sales and costs of 
production. 

Plant and replacements 
should not be undertaken except upon 
the authorization of the directors or the 
executive committee. Authorizations 
should not be perfunctorily granted. De- 
pendable, detailed estimates of all the 
direct and indirect costs should be sub- 
mitted by engineers. 
be critically examined. 


extensions 


These should 
The estimates 

















hould be projected into the complete 
budget, which consists also of forecasts 
of expenses, sales and production costs. 
If a proposed extension or replacement is 
desirable from all points of view and 
resources can be made available to defray 
the cost without weakening the financial 
structure of the company, then the out- 
ay may be formally authorized. <A 
production manager, 


eager to expand 


facilities so as to increase output may, if 
unrestricted, concern to 
Blame 


should not be saddled on the production 


commit the 
obligations which it cannot meet. 


manager for such action, however, for he 
cannot be expected to have the broad 
the that 
would enable him to discern that a con- 


view of business as a whole 
templated project should be rejected for 
financial or other considerations outside 
Even when 
it is understood that extensions and re- 


the province of production. 


placements are not to be undertaken 
without authorization, energetic produc- 
tion managers will often proceed with 
construction or alterations in the expec- 
tation that authorization will be granted 
when subsequently requested. The con- 
trol over expenditures that tie up funds 
in fixed capital cannot be rigid. 
Concerns that have not been strict in the 
administration of plant expenditures 
should not ignore the sad experience of 


too 


certain companies that have in recent 
years suffered reverses from which they 
cannot recover, mainly because of ill- 
considered commitments for plant addi- 
tions. 

estimates 
tioned has to do with expenses. 


The second class of men- 
Much 
can be accomplished toward minimizing 
expenses by resolutely adhering to the 
plan of budgeting them in advance and 
regulating the items of outgo, month by 
month, with an eye to the limits set. 
Cost accountants institute this plan in 
predetermining overhead or burden rates. 
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I will remark upon certain important 
phases of expense control, which are fre- 
quently lost sight of. No matter how 
closely you may concentrate your critical 
attention on individual expense accounts, 
you may sanction too heavy an overhead 
load if you do not weigh the question of 
whether the total expense is in propor- 
tion to the entire budget: that is, whether 
the business is able to carry the burden. 
You may hear plausible reasons recited 


to justify item on an 


budget 


every expense 
apparently no item could be 
dispensed with or curtailed without seri- 
ous disadvantages—and 


turn 


yet when 
the details of the ex- 


you 
aside from 
pense budget and give consideration to 
the earning power and financial situation 
you may discover that expenses are cer- 
tainly too large in total. 
curtailment, if clearly and 
frankly acknowledged, will often point 
the the 
economy. 


Necessity of 
recognized 
way to means of effecting 

A word of caution should be interposed 
concerning the administration of the ex- 
An expense 
budget may defeat its own end. It is 


pense budget. inflexible 
not always sound to predetermine ex- 
pense limitations for a period of twelve 
months and to regard them as fixed, not 
to be modified under any circumstances. 
New developments, occurring within the 
period, may warrant greater expenses 
than were contemplated in the original 
budget. should be 
latitude in the control of expenses. 


reasonable 
The 


scheme of control should not be so iron- 


There 


clad that meritorious services, not antici- 
pated at the beginning of the year, can- 
not be promptly rewarded, merely be- 
cause the advances are not provided for 
in the budget. 
the budget should be amended for the 
balance of the year. 


If changes are authorized, 


Estimates of sales involve the quota 


Concluded on page 23) 
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Book Review 


Harold Dudley Greeley’s 


“Estate Accounting”’ 


This book, small in size, convenient to 
handle and easy to read, is packed full 
of information. fact 
and its explanations and instructions are 


Its statements of 


presented with refreshing terseness and 
clarity. The arrangement is logical. 
[t was a fortunate procedure to devote 
the very first chapter to the definitions 
of words used throughout the book. 
Some of the words are highly technical 
as, for instance, ‘‘quarantine”’ as used in 
estate accounting. In the case of other 
words more generally used, it will be 
found that it is helpful to read the care 
fully prepared and concise definitions. 

The definitions are followed by a short 
chapter in which is presented an out- 
line of the administration in the usual 
course from the decedent’s death through 
the final accounting to the distribution of 
the This illus- 
trated by a chart, a very satisfactory 
method of presenting the descriptive 
matter in graphic form. 


assets. summary is 


The foundation having been laid in the 
short chapters on definitions and out- 
line of administration, the author pro- 
ceeds to treat in logical sequence the 
various features of the work of an exec- 
utor, administrator or trustee, such as 
the issue of letters, the inventorying and 
care of assets, the payment of debts 
and expenses, the distribution of legacies 
and the intermediate and final account- 
ing. 

In each chapter the subject matter 
under consideration is dealt with in three 
parts—“‘law and practice,’ ‘current 
bookkeeping”’ and “‘accounting.”’ This 
plan of following the exposition of a 


subject with clear-cut directions as to the 
procedure for recording the transactions 
and accounting for them finally is, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, to be com- 
mended. It enables the reader, as he 
proceeds, to follow each section through 
to a conclusion much more easily than 
if the bookkeeping and accounting had 
been reserved for consideration as a 
whole in later chapters. 

The 


deals 


chapter on testamentary trusts 
with transactions often 
involved and frequently calling for care 
ful consideration final deter- 
mination as to their disposition is made. 


estate 
before a 
Most of these problems arise from the 
differentiating 
principal and income. 
Inheritance taxation is reviewed in the 
final chapter of the book. The writer 
points out that the federal government 


nec essity of between 


and forty-six states impose inheritance 
taxes of one form or another, with con- 
siderable overlapping and double taxa- 
tion. Obviously only a brief summary 
can be given in a book of this character, 
but it is sufficient to warn the estate 
representative and also to indicate that 
a general reform or simplification of the 
laws, federal and state, is needed in order 
to standardize procedure and avoid 
injustices. 

This 


accountants, 


volume should be read by 
lawyers and estate repre- 
sentatives, all of whom will find it useful, 
not only for its exposition of the law 
and procedure, but as a book of reference 
in their day-by-day work. 

William M. Lybrand. 
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BOSTON 
sweet, Tisdel 
after being 
way on a single case that lasted fourteen 
onths. 


Glazier and 


the 


Messrs. 


ave returned to office 


We regret to announce the resignation 


who 


Christopher, has gone 
with a client. 
Mr. Sweet addressed the Worcester 


on January 8, 
of 
Requirements 


his subject being ‘* Readjustment 
Cost Technique to the 
ft the Budget.” He will also be one of 
the speakers before the Boston Chapter 
m January 22, his subject to be ‘‘ What 
the Executive Expects from the Cost 
\ccountant.”’ 


* 6 * 


We are glad to welcome the following 


a 
hew men: 
Carl A. Bader \. K. Pitman 
Joseph Balch G. A. Setti 
G. J. Donahue R. D. Robinson 


L. D. Staver 
B.S. Brown 


P. M. Caldwell 


Benjamin Fisher, Jr. 
F. D. Harlow 
G. Kk. Haycock 


E. F. Isaac J. W. Cleary 
F. L. Patton \. V. Keene 
H. A. Sargent 
CHICAGO 
* * * but litera scripta manet. Critics at 


1s violently, and with so much 
1rance ISON io diminish the number 
taries and prevent their increase; so that 

f opinion if he had never written anything 
uld have left behind him a much more numer- 
us and important sect, and his reputation might 


HUS Writ 





yf? 





fam 


that case have been still growing, even after his 
leath, there being nothing of his writing on 
ich to found a censure and give him a lower 


haracter, his proselytes 

for him as great 

r enthusiasti 

POSSE ssed.”” 
White field. 


would be left at liberty to 
1 variety of excellences as 
admiration might wish him to 
Benjamin Franklin on George 


In spite of the admonition of the great 
philosopher, the writer has promised to 


MV. 
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Notes 


supply something to represent the Chi- 
cago office in the January JOURNAL. The 
word has been passed out by the Editor- 
in-Chief that office notes are due before 
the fifteenth. Elsewhere 
porter entitled to use 


we (is a re- 
the editorial 
‘we’’?)—anyway, reference is made to 
the reason why our ‘foreign correspon 
dent’s’ observations 


missing from this month’s issue. 


inimitable are 


* * * 

We enjoyed a short visit with Mr. 
Burton, manager of the Seattle office 
during October. Mr. Burton came East 
for the firm meeting held at Detroit. 

K ~ * 

Mr. Bean’s cheery personality graced 
our office for a few hours when returning 
to San Francisco from the firm meeting. 

* + « 

Not satisfied with the rather hectic 
life he led during 1924, our regular cor- 
respondent, Henry Power, had to start 
the new year off by seeking further ad- 
venture in the State of Matrimony. En- 
forced sojourns in hospitals gave Henry 
ample time to cast up the accounts of a 
bachelor’s lonely life; he evidently found 
them sadly out of balance and resolved 
We extend our 
congratulations and sincerest wishes for 


to take in a partner. 


the success ef the new firm and for the 
The report 
of the wedding, covered by our society 


happiness of its principals. 


reporter, will be found in another section. 
. e * 
Commendations 
Dear Sirs: 

In acknowledging receipt of your re- 
port of audit of our books for the year 
just ended, it seems fitting that at this 
time I take the opportunity of expressing 
to your firm the warm feeling of regard 














we hold toward you and our appreciation 
of the untiring efforts of your represen- 
tatives in our behalf. 

The association of your men with our 
organization is a source of individual in- 
spiration to me and of untold benefit 
We al- 


ways look forward joyfully to the time 


to our employees and officers. 


for our regular audit, and were it not for 
the fact that it would deprive other firms 
of their services we should like to have 
your Messrs. 


and others remain with us indefinitely. 
They are always gentlemen and are uni- 
formly courteous and pleasant to our 
employees. In our work of rating and 
analyzing the character attributes of em- 
ployees and applicants, we have chosen 
your men as standards in relation to 
whom all of the subjects are graded on 
the basis of their ratio to 100 per cent. 

A check for the amount of your bill is 
enclosed but before closing the matter I 
would suggest that you check over your 
records carefully for omissions, as it 
hardly seems possible that such a splen- 
did work could be done for so small a 
fee. A check for any items you may have 
overlooked will be remitted for promptly. 

Wishing you greater success during the 
new year, believe me, 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

Notre.—Names omitted. As Knute Rockne 
said when asked why he did not mention a player 
from his own squad in his selection of an All- 
American Eleven—*‘ Notre Dame is a feam.’’) 


DETROIT 


Since “Reg,” our office boy, is a 
Canadian, he is conversant with the 
exchange rates of United States and 


Canadian currency. We were not sur- 
prised, therefore, to hear from one of 
his countrymen, that he had been trying 
to sell a ten dollar gold piece for $10.48. 
Rumor has it that in his unsuccessful 
search, he wore out several pair of shoes. 


SOU RN AL 


Several members of the staff have been 
working on an assignment at a brewery 
which is now making near beer. Since 
we were informed that the making of 
real beer is a necessary step in the manu- 
facture of near beer, we are wondering 
why the job is taking so long. 

*” * a” 

Messrs. Bliss and Butterfield now 
know how it feels to keep the hours of 
an actor. One of our clients is so busy 
during the day that he has the auditors 
work from five in evening until 
midnight. This job might be called an 
example of ‘‘burning the midnight oil.” 
The hard part will come, however, when 


the 


they resume their regular hours and have 
to get up early. 
* * ok 

On January 10, Russel I. Rose received 
the information that he had successfully 
passed the C. P. A. examination, which 
he took during December. We wish 
to congratulate Mr. Rose on his success. 

LOS ANGELES 

This city has been studying the Com- 
munity Chest plan for more than three 
years. With the experiences of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, San 
Francisco and scores of other cities from 
which to draw, we launched our own 
drive to relieve the wants of the needy, 
care for the helpless, and give thoughtful 
consideration to the demands of our city, 
which has been growing so rapidly that 
our social welfare has not kept pace with 
the growth of the population. 

This office prepared the bookkeeping 
system and then audited the books of the 
organization throughout the campaign. 

The constituted the 
summarizing of the work of 43 divisions 
representing 1,050 teams and approxi- 
mately 12,000 workers. An eighty-foot 
blackboard was erected in the ballroom 


work involved 











i} the Biltmore Hotel, which was divided 
to forty-three separate sections, upon 
hich was summarized the result of the 

work of the various divisions, which in- 

formation was used as a means for urging 
the workers to greater efforts. The pro 
cedure was somewhat as follows: 

\t 11:30 a corps of tellers, approxi- 


ately three to each division, was on 


ind to receive the cash which was 
turned in by the workers in regular form 
Phis 
checked with the envelopes, and a 
12:30 the 


closed their work by turning in their cash 


envelopes. was counted by the 

teller, 

eceipt issued and at tellers 

to representatives of a bank, who issued 

to them in duplicate certificates of de 

posit. One of these certificates of deposit 

vas turned in to a corps of our own staff 

men who received the unused pre-num- 

bered receipts previously issued to the 

tellers and saw that all were accounted 

for and that the total balanced with the 
certificate of deposit. 

During the hour from 11:30 to 12:30 

essengers were carrying envelopes and 

pledges as fast as they were counted by 

the tellers, to a corps of auditors (two to 

ach division 

the pledges and cash of each team and 


. who checked the totals of 


) summarized it upon a division sheet 
) vhich in turn was sent to another divi- 
ion, which recapped the figures, proved 
ind approved them, and passed them to 
he chalk men who recorded the figures 
, on the blackboard, all before 1:30 each 
day. 

\ corps of approximately fifty typists 


and comptometer operators wrote up the 

y pledge cards and audited the pledges 
during the night. 

We are advised that, while the opera- 

; tion of a blackboard has been in effect 

S luring other drives, this is the first time 

; that the figures which appeared thereon 

t were authentic; 

showed upon the blackboard in no case 


the figures which we 
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varied materially from those which re- 
sulted from the careful audit made by 
the stenographers and comptometer op- 
erators during the night following the 
day's work. 

At the close of the campaign we re- 
letter of 
Simmons as follows: 


ceived a commendation from 
Mr. C. A. 

“While I do not represent the Board 
in making this statement to you, | do 
have all 
greatly appreciated the splendid service 
rendered by your company in the Com- 
munity Chest Campaign, which recently 


want you to realize that we 


came to a successful conclusion. 

“The preliminary planning done so 
carefully by you resulted in daily reports 
which were eminently satisfactory to the 
Your repre- 
sentatives were painstaking, obliging and 


huge team organization. 


resourceful, and I want to give my per- 
sonal testimony to the effectiveness of 
your organization in this endeavor.” 


NEW YORK 
G. W. Pavelka and H. T. Gates of this 
office received news from Albany that 
they are now certified public account- 
ants. 


Babeutf’s smile has been polished up 
lately, and its cause is due, so we hear, to 
the Being the 
first, he has a right to crow a little also. 


appearance of a son. 


tk *x * 


Those of us who are inclined to peel 


their coat and overcoat as one upon 
reaching home, should take care to 
remember on the following morning 


whether or not they have selected a new 
business suit for the day. 
* 
Peterson and Stahlschmidt are also in 
Babeut’s class, but on the other side of 


the fence—daughters. 

















Che editor received the following letter 
from Miss Jessie Burgess, formerly of this 
office and now of Francisco 
office. It 


for a moment in the 


our San 
is indeed refreshing to pause 
midst of this hum 
of activity and see ourselves as others 
see us. 

‘Permit me to tell you how much | 
enjoyed youl amusing article entitled 
‘The Unsung Hero,’ which appeared in 
the December issue of the JOURNAL. 

“It brought back pleasant memories 
of the days when I worked in the Nev 
York office. Golden 
State have not dimmed my recollections 
of Mr. 


Two years in the 


Bourne and his inevitable pipe, 


the scarcity of hair on Mr. Bergman’s 
head, jovial Mr. Bischoff, the ever ready 
Mr. Spandau, the very English Mr. 
Howard, Messrs. Wynn and Leete, and 
many others. 

‘California is a wonderful state; | 


Of course the 
Distance means 


have seen a good bit of it. 
climate appeals most. 
very little to the average traveler here. 
The auto roads make one want to forget 
to come back. The trip to Los Angeles, 
500 miles, is taken like a trip from New 
York to Albany. 
and have also driven to 
Seattle. 


[ have taken that trip 
Portland and 
The Columbia River Highway 
is one of the finest highways I have seen. 
The scenery in Portland is more like that 
of our own New York State 
tiful trees!—You see I have not forgotten 
my native state, in spite of these Cali- 
fornia boosters. 

‘“But—there is only one New York, 
and some day I am going back to see my 
friends in the big city, and I count the 
New York staff among those.” 


such beau- 


* * * 
Commendations 
‘We are sending you for your perusal 
the reply to our appeal for the annulment 
of the additional tax for the years 1919- 
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De 


the 
Internal Revenue. 


21 trom 


Treasury 


Department of 


We are very pleased with the result 
of the protest filed through your firm 
and believe that you too will find much 
with the 
behalf.” 


satisfaction results of your 


efforts in) our 


* Allow me to express at this time the 


satisfaction which the Directors of the 

Bank experienced from 
the work which their auditing committee 
had done by your concern.” 


Your 


accounts of the 


report on examination of 


\ssociation was pre- 
meeting of the 
Committee the 22nd 


and I have been asked to express to you 


sented at the regular 


Executive inst., 
their great appreciation of your valued 
this 

I might add that your representative 
Mr. McNab, has been exceedingly help- 


services in connection. 


ful to our bookkeeping department on 
the occasion of every visit.” 


An inquiry from a Chicago brokerage 


house to one of their New York con- 
nections brought forth the following 
letter: 

“Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 


Montgomery, Accountants and Auditors, 
have for the past fifteen years made all 
of our audits and our replies to the 
Stock Exchange questionnaire in a man- 
that has pleased us exceedingly. 
The work has been thorough and takes 
place with as little interference with our 
office routine as is possible and we have 


ner 


been in every way satisfied with their 
services, as our continual employment of 
this firm for such a long period would 
show.” 


WASHINGTON 
We are very sorry to state that Miss 


Mattingly left our employ last Jan- 

















ary 15th. Miss Mattingly says she 
is going to take a real rest at her home in 
Maryland, but we are all very suspicious 
that her stay in the country will not be 
of long duration. 
k * x 

Miss Elizabeth 

added to the stenographic 


Gregory has been 
force since 
Miss Mattingly’s resignation. 

\ visitor from the Detroit office sug- 
gests that it would be appropriate to ask 
the editor of the Jo RNAL to put the 
Christmas story in the October or No 
ember issue next year, SO that we might 
e sure to have it by Christmas morning. 
In this connection it occurs to us to sug 
gest a new slogan, ‘Do your Christmas 
stories early.” 

Commendation 
‘We have received an exceptionally 
ne report from your Washington office 
in regard to an inquiry made there, and 
vish to inform you that in our opinion, 
the service rendered by your Washington 


office is exceptionally good.” 


Budgets— Their Construction 
and Use 
Continued from page 17 
dea with which you are familiar. The 


sales estimate is dependent in part upon 
the capacity of the production depart- 
nent. The estimate of preduction, con- 
versely, is dependent in part upon the 
volume that can be distributed by the 
sales department. There should be the 
closest cooperation between the depart- 
ments of sales and production in setting 
their respective estimates. Out of their 
joint conferences is evolved the produc- 
tion schedule, subject to the approval of 
the executive committee. 

Estimates of the costs of production 
are based on the production schedule. In 
order that all the probable changes in 
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inventories and liabilities for purchaesd 
materials may be forecasted, the esti- 
mates of production costs must be sub- 
divided to segregate those pertaining to 
pavroll earnings, purchases to be received 
and to be paid for, materials to be drawn 
from stores, products to be worked on, 


products to be finished and products to 


1 shippe d from stock. Phis is the most 
complicated section of the budget. Here 


the production manager is at the mercy 


; 


of the cost accountant. If there is no 
adequate scheme of cost accounting, the 
production costs and the segregations 
cannot be estimated with contidence. 
One more thought and I shall con- 
clude. A budget cannot be abandoned 
and resurrected at will. It must be kept 
in constant use. During the recent de- 
pression many concerns attempted for 
the first time to install budgets in a fran- 


tic endeavor to save the situation. Some 


of them have since discontinued the regu- 


lar compilation of budgets because 


money rates have become easy. To be 
of the greatest worth the budget must 
be in continuous session. It should not 


vO on a vacation. 


/:ditorial Corres pondence 


To the Editor of the 
L., R. B. & M. JOURNAL. 

Sir: Among the many items of interest 
in your valuable publication for Novem- 
ber I tind a reference to the Province of 
Halifax. At the time of my last visit to 
Halifax it was but 
evidently the population has been greatly 


a small city, but 


increased because of the number of peo- 
ple consigned to that point in lieu of a 
warmer clime, and, no doubt, this has led 
to its elevation to the dignity of a 
province. 

If one is to keep abreast (or somewhat 
ahead) of the times it is necessary to read 


the JOURNAL. a — 
_ Sincerely, T. E. R. 











Early American Travel 
Continued ei 

was completed. The 
of all the passengers, even of those to 
whom it highly 
excited by such an exhibition of the 


rom 
voyage feelings 


was not new, were 
beauties of nature, in such an evening, 
and at the most favourable moment for 
enjoying it. Words cannot express the 
delight with which a picture like this is 
seen to those who understand it. ‘*‘Who 
can paint like Nature?” 

Much of the city itself is not visible 
the island on which 
it is built consisting of undulating, but 
not in any part of it of elevated, ground. 
Still the spires of the churches make a 
brilliant gilded by 
setting sun, and towering among the 
which the and 
amongst the masts of the ships, sur- 
rounding the city on all sides, but the 
north. The situation of the city pro- 
jected into the bay, on the southern 


from the water, 


appearance; the 


trees shade streets, 


part of the island, is a very remarkable 


one. The island, which is twelve or 


thirteen miles long, by one and a-half 


has all the appearance of a 
narrow promontory, open to the sea on 
all sides but the north, on which it is 


separated from the adjoining country 


bre vad, 


by the Haerlem river, over which there 
are long wooden bridges. 

As soon as we reached the wharf on the 
east side of the city, several gentlemen 
from the Custom-house stepped 
board to seal up the doors of the cabins, 
until the baggage be examined, and to 
see that the necessary articles to 
taken on shore immediately, contain 
nothing for which any duty is chargeable. 

Hackney coaches, here called hacks, 
were in waiting, and conveyed us, 7. e. 
the party in the ladies’ cabin, who had 
remain together for a few 
days, and our friend who accompanied 
us, to the city hotel, situated in Broad- 
way, the principal street of New York. 


on 


be 


agreed to 


FOGCRN AL 


There are two entrances to this great 
hotel; the one for the American, and 
the other for the European side of the 
We are accommodated in the 
latter, which we tind well attended to 
by an English waiter, formerly at 
Club-House, London. 


house. 


Brookes’s 


Wedding Bells 

Culminating a several 
years, the nuptials of Miss Virginia Por- 
ter and Henry Carroll Power* were in- 
formally performed at the bride’s home 
on Saturday, January the seventh. 

The guests, members of the immediate 
families and intimate friends, were in- 
vited for 4:30 o’clock and at that time 
the officiating clergyman read the ritual 


romance of 


of the Presbyterian Church and in a sim- 
ple, impressive manner the marital vows 
were pronounced. 

A gown of russet brown crepe, fash- 
ioned on modish lines and complemented 
by a smart hat of the same color, was be- 
comingly worn by the bride. 

Her sincere personality and charm of 
manner have her to many 
friends who are genuinely interested in 
her future happiness. 

Henry, the groom, and w. k. sheik of 
the office, brave of mien and gallant of 
posture, followed the marriage ceremony 
with the complacency of the erstwhile 
aviator who has known the perils of 
deadlier flights. 

No thought had he, this wrecker of 
human hearts, for the devastation 
wrought by his fascinating smile and 
manner; no thought of lonely hearts and 
empty fireside chairs; no concern for the 
despair among those whose toil was 
brightened by his presence; no thought 
of these, as he happily plighted his troth. 

After a honeymoon in Niagara Falls, 
Mr. and Mrs. Power are pleasantly en- 
sconced in their new home. 


endeared 


Correspondent of our Chicago office. 
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